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WHEN FOUND— 


wits the present number, The Dickensian enters upon its tenth 

year of existence. In recording the fact—with just a little 
pride perhaps—we wish to offer our cordial thanks to all those who have 
assisted us during the past year by contributing articles and photo- 
graphs, by the loan of items from their collections of Dickensiana, 
and in other ways. To mention names would entail a long list and so 
we trust one and all will take the general statement as applying to 
him or herself, and accept the assurance that their help is greatly 
appreciated and valued. 

aR * * * 

With the passing of the old year, we find our editorial drawer still 
well filled with articles awaiting publication; whilst each month 
brings us ‘‘ papers always in season, pat to the time of the year,” 
which naturally compel us to hold the others over for favourable 
opportunity. Our branches, too, increase and multiply so that more 
and more space for the record of their work is required each month. 

* RE * * * 

However. all this is but a healthy sign, and so long as The Dicken- 
sian receives support from subscribers we are in a position to produce 
it. In sending out its one hundred and ninth number, we promise 
that at least its future ones shall be as varied and interesting as the 
past ones. Our covers have always been a special feature, which 
we are able to maintain, by commencing a new series this month. 
It will comprise reproductions of those charming vignettes specially 
drawn by Phiz and Frith and engraved for the title-pages of the Library 
edition of Dickens’s works published in the years 1857-59 and which 
have not appeared in any other edition except the ** National ” Edition. 
During the year we shall publish further articles by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, 
on Dickens and his friends. whilst we hope to introduce new features 
and at the same time continue the old. 

ns ais 3 % i 

There seems to be an impression to-day, as there was in Dickens's 
time, that everything which appeared in Household Words came trom 
his pen. Quotations from articles in that paper are continually made 
in the press crediting the novelist with the authorship. We have just 
seen a pamphlet appealing for help towards the Bishop of St. Alban’s 
Fund to assist in carrying out the work of the Church in the far Hast 
London. The pamphlet is called ** London across the Border,” and 
contains an article which appeared in Household Words of September 
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12th, 1857, with that title dealing with the district for which the 
Bishop’s Fund appeals, and attributes it to Dickens, whereas the fact 
is Henry Morley was the author of it. Of course, Dickens would have 
sympathised with and approved of the sentiments expressed in the 
article, but the point is he did not write it. 

% ** * * * 

There are many books published, which for certain reasons do not 
come within the scope of our pages for review, but which nevertheless 
should interest the student of Dickens. One book recently published 
occurs to us at the moment, which has its appeal to Dickensians, in 
the life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton, by his grandson, the 
Karl of Lytton. Lord Lytton was a personal friend of the novelist 
and both worked together in the common object of the Guild of 
Literature and Art, and were close associates in other directions. 
Apart from this the book referred to gives a picture of the literary 
period in which they both lived and wrote, invaluable to the student of 
Victorian literature. 

At the time of the centenary of Thackeray’s birth, Mrs. Perugini, 
Dickens’s daughter, contributed a delightful article to one of the 
magazines on the author of ‘“ Pendennis.’””’ When the Dickens cen- 
tenary came along, Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, wrote in 
the same magazine on the author of David Copperfield. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Perugini’s article is still hidden away in the pages of that 
magazine, but Lady Ritchie has included hers in a volume she has 
just published under the title of “From the Porch,” a charming 
and delightful book. 

One of the branches of the Fellowship to make great headway during 
the last year or two is that at Winnipeg, in Canada. Under the guid- 
ance of Mr. H. Gerald Wade, as Hon. Secretary, it has become one of 
the largest and most influential in the list. A few months ago it issued 
a twenty-four page pamphlet giving a history of its work. It also 
contains a brief article on Charles Dickens by the President, the Rev. 
C. W. Gordon, better known as Ralph Connor, the novelist, sets out 
what the Fellowship is, and other matter of interest. There are also 
portraits and other pictures, and is altogether a valuable and artistically 
produced booklet. 

On February 4th, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., will give a recital 
of “Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions,” under the auspices of the 
London Branch of the Dickens Fellowship, in the Theatre of the 
Guildhall School of Music, Victoria Embankment, K.C., kindly lent 
for the occasion by the Management of the School. Tickets for 
members’ friends may be had free of charge from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. 8. Johnson, 21 Mincing Lane, E.C. <A stamped addressed 
envelope should be enclosed with the application. 

Tue Eprtor. 
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DICKENS AS A SOCIAL AND LITERARY FORCE* 
By EDWIN PUGH 
Author of ‘‘ Charles Dickens: the Apostle of the People,” ‘‘The Charles 
Dickens Originals,” ete., ete. 


1K 


Ae we are confronted with a difficult task and ask our 

friends to advise us how to set about it, they are quite as likely 
as not tosay : “ Begin at the beginning, of course.’’ But all beginnings 
he far and deep in the past. And one cannot always be going back to 
the primordial ameba. 

Yet it is a strange and awe-inspiring thought that really to begin 
at the beginning of any man’s history one would have to go back at 
least some thousands of years. To find out just exactly why, even in 
the same family, one child’s hair is red and another’s golden, it would 
be necessary to trace their ancestry to its source in the tree-tops, 
hundreds of thousands of years ago. For after all the whole human 
race—black, brown, yellow, and white—has but one common origin ; 
and that origin had birth in the first tiny speck of jelly that developed 
a mind of its own. 

This is rather a pompous opening to an address on Dickens, you will 
say ; but my idea is to indicate, however dimly, the difficulties that 
confront any man who would begin at the beginning of his subject. 
Then, it has to be shewn what particular influences worked together to 
make Charles Dickens the kind of man he was. 

To begin with, he was a genius of the Commonplace. There is no 
such being in existence as an ordinary man, of course, and Dickens 
was about as far from being an ordinary man as could be. Yet his 
genius lay in the reflection of an ordinary man’s outlook upon hife, 
in the expression of his thoughts and desires, in the light that he shed 
upon the dim recesses of his soul. The ordinary man—or let us say 
The People—had never been articulate until Dickens spoke and at once 
became their mouthpiece. He was indeed the Apostle of the People. 
He understood them with the understanding which is born only of 
fellowship in suffering and of the charity which is love. Until he came 
upon the scene to champion them, the People, the common people, had 
always been misrepresented, even by such geniuses as Shakespeare 
and Fielding and Scott. 

What was it, then, that made Dickens so different from his literary 
predecessors ? So different even from those whom he most resembled 
and upon whose style he had so obviously founded his own? That 
is, I think, the first point to be considered. 

Charles Dickens was born just a hundred years ago, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

It was an era of strange and bizarre and piquant contrasts, of most 
pregnant changes, most momentous happenings, and bewildering 


eventualities. 


* Read before the members of the London Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, December 3rd, 1913. 
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America, having only lately secured her independence, was busying 
herself in forming and consolidating her new Constitution ; and in 
resolving her jarring and warring elements into one united nation—a 

task upon which she is still engaged, by the way. 

In France, out of Sanseulottism and the Feast of Pikes, had arisen 
an oligarchy, at the head of which the little Corporal had precariously 

established himself over a confederation of princes, among whom 
members of his own family occupied insecure and thorny ‘thrones. 
He had created a new order of nobility, had done his determined best 
to revive the departed splendours of the ancient French Courts, squan- 
dering the public money and mortgaging the national credit for the 
benefit of his tools and partizans. He had established that iron-handed 
military despotism which was to raise him on the shoulders of his 
hapless soldiery, in a hideous reeking haze of blood and smoke, to 
supreme poweratlast . . . . . ‘and finally to hurl him headlong 
to irrevocable defeat and destruction on the plains of Waterloo. 

And here, in England, the long reign of George the Third was drawing 
to its close in a welter of all manner of conflicting elements. The 
King on his throne was reduced to a doddering figure of folly. The 
Prince Regent, in whom the kingship was virtually vested, had never 
in any sense commanded the respect of the mass of his subjects, o1 
even made any very strong sentimental appeal either to their loyalty, 
their affection, or their ‘pride. The aristocracy hated him. His 
familiars despised him. And the vast bulk of the common people 
winked the eye, so to speak, and rolled their heads waggishly in a lick- 
erish transport at the bare mention of his name. He was equally a 
failure and a byword as a sovereign, as a man, and as a gentleman. 

Dickens was eighteen years old when George the Fourth died. Thus 
it will be seen that the most formative vears of his youth were spent 
mainly during the reign of one of the most unsatisfactory and despic- 
able of British Monarchs, and partly during the brief period of William 
the Fourth’s sly and furtive rule which immediately followed. 

It was a time of considerable internal stress, and had Dickens been 
the veriest dolt he could hardly have escaped coming under the sway 
of the various tremendous influences of such bitter and virulent agita- 
tions as those which raged, between the time of his birth and his 
twenty-fourth year, over such vexed questions, among others, as the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the Reformation of Parliament. Indeed 
we know that he hved throughout his youth in an atmosphere of hee ted 
political controversy, and moreover had his own small spectacular 
part to play in the very thick of these dissensions, for he was still 
in his teens when, in 1831, he entered the xallery of the House of Com- 
mons as a shorthand reporter. During several sessions, in that 
journalistic capacity, he had to follow very closely and minutely the 
course of many hardly fought debates, such debates, for instance, as 
those which preceded the passing of such great and epoch-marking 
Liberal measures as the First Reform Act of 1832, the Act for the 
Abolition of Colonial Slavery of 1833, the Act of 1834 for the Reform 
of the Poor Laws, and the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. All these 
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Bills, in turn, were strenuously opposed and obstinately obstructed 
by the various dispossessed members of that high and dry old gang of 
Tory statesmen whom George the Fourth had basely encouraged and 
abetted by every underhand means in his power, and who now had 
the support of their present King, William the Fourth, at their 
back. 

Undoubtedly there must have been some extremely lively scenes on 
the floor of the House, and 's where, during those crowded and event- 
ful years, and there is little duabt that Dickens was not only a witness, 
but a recorder of most of them. To such an ardent, sanguine tempera- 
ment as his they must have afforded a rare deal of stimulating food for 
reflection and criticism. And that he was certainly infected by the 
prevalent spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction which rent and_ tore 
the country into tatters of faction, and that furthermore he was eager 
to throw himself into the universal struggle for better conditions, is 
plain from the fact that on the occasion of a general strike of parlia- 
mentary reporters he appeared as their popularly elected representative 
and spokesman. 

No doubt his after career owed much to these exceptional experiences 
—more, conceivably, than he ever realized. 

To that period of his probation, when he sat up aloft? and studied 
at his leisure the working of the creaky and patched-up political 
machinery, he owed his healthy disillusionment in regard to the ulti- 
mate possibilities of legislative action, as legislation was and is still 
carried on under the foolish party system. He owed it to his robust 
contempt for the wire-pulling methods, the chicanery and double- 
dealing, the time-serving and tuft-hunting and self-seeking, which then, 
as now, degrade tle whole business of Lords and Commons, the Ins 
and the Outs. Still it had lessons for him apart from these—to a mere 
youth—rather bitter ones: lessons hardly less important, perhaps, 
in their effects on his final development. 

‘It opened to him (says Forster) a wide and varied range of experi- 
ence, which his wonderful observation, exact as it was humorous, 
made entirely his own. He saw the last of the old coaching-days, 
and of the old inns that were a part of them oie * 

But he saw a great deal more than that. He saw, with his mind's 
eye—perhaps as clearly and vividly as he saw contemporary social 
conditions—all that the appearance of Napoleon on the world’s stage 
had meant to the world. There was no need for him to travel further 
back into the past than the beginning of 1801, when, following on 
Napoleon’s election as First Consul, Nelson had been promoted Vice- 
Admiral of the Fleet, and had formally entered upon that brilliant 
unbroken series of victories which finally, at Trafalgar, shattered the 
Corsican upstart’s fond dreams of establishing France as a first-class 
naval power. In Dickens’ early days a man had only to be in the prime 
of life to recall those parlous times when England had twittered with 
apprehension before the rumour of a new invasion of our coasts such as 
we had not been threatened with sinee the days of the Great Armada. 
‘There were vnarled and battered old salts, lacking an eye or a limb, 
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who could spin you authentic yarns of the press-gang and of the ding- 
dong practice of laying-to your foe and beating him out of the water, 
one down, t’other come on, which was all those old sea-dogs professed 
to know of naval strategy. Scarred old warriors in plenty, who had 
fought under Clive in India and under Wellesley at Seringapatam 
and elsewhere against the terrible bloodthirsty Tippoo Sahib ; who had 
gone into the peninsular War as battle-stained veterans, and could 
tell you all and more about that long victorious campaign ; who had 
followed the Iron Duke and helped in the consummation of his fame 
on the 18th June, 1815; these still spread abroad the glory of our 
British arms, and kept the national self-love alive in their own persons. 
_ The memory of their feats did more ; it-filled the great gulf—a very 
Valley of Armageddon—fixed between those seemingly far-off days of 
the Reign of Terror and that present era of piping peace. The retro- 
spective gaze of 1830 had visions enough to glut itself upon in a 
panoramic review of the events of the century’s first fifteen years. 
The rise and fall of the first French Republic belonged already to the 
distant past, that only the lapse of years could bring into due per- 
spective again. For the time being it was obscured by a cloud of later, 
more momentous happenings. 

And Dickens was—in most salient aspects of his character, at least 
—essentially a man who belonged to his own period. To that fact is 
no doubt attributable his overwhelming popularity. But it involved 
some serious disabilities also. 

I think it is often too lightly assumed that Dickens was very ill- 
acquainted with the work of his immediate predecessors and con- 
temporaries in the higher walks of literature ; though, beyond question, 
there was never anything of the mere bookman about him at any time. 
And probably, in his early days, he knew surprisingly little of the great 
poets who had attained their apogee when he was only just emerging 
from his swaddling-clothes. He most miraculously escaped the in- 
fluence of such revolutionaries—though himself a revolutionary— 
as Landor, Shelley, and Byron. He could hardly have been entirely 
ignorant of the existence of these turbulent spirits; but presumably 
he was not attracted by their mutinous methods, and did not trouble 
to investigate for himself their claims to a fair and impartial hearing. 

But there were other influences which he must have acknowledged 
and considered gravely, only to resist and overcome them. 

I have already tried to show you, for instance, how that he was 
born at a time when all the countries of Europe were in the throes of 
a struggle against France for independent national existence. How 
that his early years must have been spent in an atmosppere rife with 
stories of bloodshed and violence, of battle, murder, and sudden 
death. As,a boy he must have given eager ear to countless stirring 
tales of the wars that had lately convulsed the whole Western world. 
Yet, in spite of all this, he manifested throughout the whole course of 
his life a spirit of anti-militarism. 

And this.is all the more remarkable because he was born in a seaport 
and brought up in the midst of men who had fought under Wellington 
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in India, in Spain, and in Belgium, and under Nelson in the Baltic, 
and in the Mediterranean ; he lived through the strenuous periods of 
the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, and was saturated with all manner of 
war-lore ; and yet he went out of his way to avoid description of a 
battlefield, just as he refrained from putting the heroism of sudden 
effort before the day-to-day, hand-to-mouth heroism of the poor. 

Tt was in the cause of the poor and the oppressed that he wielded the 
pen that is mightier than the sword. 

He knew what poverty was, He had felt its bitter bite and sting. 
Those outside influences I have referred to—and which I could multiply 
indefinitely, if I had time—were as nothing to those more intimate 
influences of privation and hardship, toil and humiliation, which he 
suffered in his childhood. 

[To be continued] 


THE LONDON OF DICKENS* 


K VERY new book inspired by the great metropolis, has its own special 
4. attraction to the Londoner, and particularly to the Dickensian. 
A few months ago, when Mr. Wilfred Whitten published his ‘‘ A Lon- 
doner’s London,” we were prepared to say it was the best and most 
informative work of its kind on the subject. So very little seemed to 
have escaped his notice either from the general or the Dickensian 
point of view, that it was felt it could not be superseded. Perhaps, 
for certain reasons, that opinion still holds good. But now comes Mr. 
St. John Adcock with “ The Booklover’s London,” which, if he has 
not found an entirely new phase, at any rate he has elaborated an 
old one in such a new and delightful way as to make his book as indis- 
pensable as Mr. Whitten’s or any other. Frankly, if we had but the 
choice of one only, that choice would fall to Mr. Adcock’s, for no 
Dickens lover can afford to be without it, being as it is, steeped in 
Dickens from the first page to the last. 

His aim has been to produce a book devoted to London’s associa- 
tions with the imaginary creations of the great novelists and drama- 
tists who have lived in its houses and wandered about its streets, and 
obviously the writings of Sam Weller’s creator are drawn upon to a 
far greater extent than any other, indeed almost as much as the 
rest put together. 

It is not a haphazard book—except so far as the very charming 
illustrations by his brother, Mr. Frederick Adcock, are concerned, 
which, for some unknown reason, seem to have been placed anywhere 
in its pages but where they illustrate the text—but a book well 
arranged and systematically designed on a geographical basis. So that 
when you are with Mr. Adcock in Smithfield, we will say, he takes you 
round all the streets, alleys, and courts, into the churches and houses, 
associated with all the known personages who have had their being in 
story, play, or poetry, and fully quotes the words of the creator of the 


* “The Booklovers London,” by A. St. John Adcock, with twenty 
illustrations by Frederick Adcock. London: Methuen and Co. 6s. 
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character in order that the real impression and spirit can be readily 
assimilated. It is in the marshalling and choice of these copious 
quotations that Mr. Adcock gives to his book its great value. 

Therefore when the student of Dickens is on a pilgrimage in London, 
Mr. Adcock’s book is the book to take with him, as it is the book for 
any literary pilgrimage through London’s by-ways. “‘ All London 
belongs to Dickens,” says Mr. Adcock, “‘ and he belongs to all London ; 
wherever you go about its streets, you can never get away from him, 
and, better still, you never want to.” 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN JASPER 
FOR THE MURDER OF EDWIN DROOD 


‘INCE writing of the above in our last issue, so much interest has. 
2 been taken in the event as to make it necessary to engage a 
more capacious place for its enactment. Will our readers therefore 
please note that the trial will now take place at the King’s Hall, King 
Street, Covent Garden, on January 7th, at 7 o'clock precisely, and 
that the doors will open at 6-30. The prices of tickets are 10s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 2s. 6d., and Is. The profits will be given to the 
Charitable Guild. 

All arrangements are now complete, and are as follows :— 

The stage will be set as a Court scene, and all those taking part in 
the event will appear in the dress of the period. But it is not a stage 
play. Mr. J. Cuming Walters, who is the Counsel for the Prosecution, 
will call three witnesses, Mr. Cecil Chesterton will call two, and the 
chief one on each side will be cross-examined. The two Counsel will 
address the Court and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the judge, will sum up at 
the end. Mr. B. W. Matz will be Mr. Walters’s junior Counsel, and 
Mr. W. Walter Crotch, Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s. 

The jury will include Sir Edward Russell and Messrs. Max Pember- 
ton, Coulson Kernahan, W. L. Courtney, Francesco Berger, Tom Gallon, 
Kdwin Pugh, W. W. Jacobs, Arthur Morrison, Wm. de Morgan, 
Ridgwell Cullum, Raymond Paton, Hilaire Belloe and others. 


Prisoner and Witnesses. 


John Jasper .. A “ .. Mr. Freperick T. Harry. 
Durdles a Ae ee .. Mr. Bransspy WILLIAMS. 
The Rev. Septimus Crisparkle .. Mr. ArtTHUR WAUGH. 
Helena Landless se % .. Mrs. LauRENCE Chay. 
The Opium Woman. . ae .. Miss Jonn K. PROTHEROR. 
Bazzard ALr. C. Sheridan Jones. 


The Officers of the Court will be Messrs. A. EK. Brookes-Cross, Walter 
Dexter, C. H. Green, and H. H. Pearce. 

At the time of writing our advice is that no time should be lost in 
making application for the tickets that remain. All such applications 
should be made to Mr. F. 8. Johnson, 21 Mincing Lane, E.C., Hon. 
Secretary of the London Branch of the Fellowship under whose 
auspices the Trial is taking place, or to Mr. Walter Dexter, Treasurer 
to the Committee, at 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A TALK ROUND DROOD 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


 Mebe fascination of Dickens’s Mystery, as a definite challenge to 
* the penetration of his readers has somewhat overshadowed, 
I fear, the instrinsic charm which it certainly possesses as a literary 
fragment. Personally I am quite content to forget the problems and 
enjoy the individual chapters for their own sakes. While acknowledg- 
ing their merits, however, it would be idle to pretend that the story 
is of the best that Dickens had it in him todo. Iam not sure that there 
is not a species of mental fatigue in this whole-soul devotion to plot ; 
no longer had he the vitality to let himself loose as Dickens after his 
earlier fashion, more and more he wanted something solid to cling 
to. The story, too, smacks over strongly of ingenuity. Now ingenuity 
may be termed the brilliance of the second-rate ; Dickens could well 
afford to be above it. Then the machinery of the plot is a little too 
obvious ; instead of working silently there are times when it positively 
creaks. The set purpose and intentions of the author show through 
the action in a manner almost naive, and his close internal calculation, 
like that of Jasper on a certain occasion, strikes one as somewhat too 
pronounced. All strong fiction wears a certain air of being inevitable, 
but here we seem to be assisting at inevitability in the making. It 
may be a good plot, but a Dickens plot may be too good to be quite 
good Dickens. 

Where it wins is the absolute grim intensity of the thing. That is 
beyond all cavil. The forcefulness of Dickens in fusing almost primi- 
tive plot-elements into a homogeneous whole that really enthralls ; 
the genius with which in Jasper he shows us a figure of dark power 
and force such as no character in the book can feel as strongly as himself, 
inasmuch as the villain is to shake free of all shackles of mere storv 
convenience and to stand forth predominant, all other interest in the 
tale being relegated to secondary positions, this may not be exactly 
good literature for the library, but undoubtedly it sends the bookstall, 
as it were, soaring to the skies. Detective fiction was the mere outward 
form and husk in guise of which Dickens was to paint a monochrome 
of one black soul. The circumstances of the narrative were more or 
less well invented, but the haunting knowledge of the dark spirit was 
something innate, something that possessed Dickens, and that had 
to be set down at any cost before he could be free of it. It is a mistake 
to suppose that an author necessarily creates character after the abs»- 
lute manner of a deity, there are beings that rise up phantom fashion 
in his ken unbidden, and that come knocking at the gate of his intelli- 
gence and brook do denial. Such was Jasper. So away, I say, with 
all such narrow constructions of the tale as that it was merely a manu- 
factured thing cut to the measure of an idle public! 

Pooh-pooh the story as we may, its sheer fascination is undeniable. 
Its outstanding quality is, I think, a certain morbid picturesqueness, 
to which the wonderfully effective setting for lurid and secret crime of 
quiet Cathedral background, together with the striking contrast of 
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squalid opium den, contribute in a remarkable degree. And here we 
may note that so intent is the author on gripping the reader to the exclu- 
sion of all other considerations that he actually hurries on the action 
without a pause for over nine chapters, and then, suddenly, the old 
Dickens reasserts himself and in a most delightful way he hoards up 
the story for nearly a page and a half of wholly unnecessary (or appar- 
ently so) detailed description of Mrs. Crisparkle’s wonderful closet, 
with its store of pickles, and jams, and cakes. To what end, by the 
way, if any, he intended to turn this closet must ever remain a lesser 
mystery, but it may be observed that a reference to it appears in his 
notes for the book as follows :—‘‘ Minor Canon Corner. The closet ? 
remember there is a child.’ Was the child to be regaled from the 
closet ? Not unlikely. But what child, whose child, could it be? In 
the story as we have it there is no mention or suggestion of a child, 
except the boy Deputy, and certainly this has no reference to him. 
No, no! evidently some nice child, bless him, was to be plumped 
on to the Crisparkle doorstep, imperious for cake and jam. 

With this exception, the Cloisterham chapters are of the breathless 
order, but when he comes to London, Dickens does allow himself to 
linger a bit. The Staple Inn Chapters seem to hold for us much of 
the old-world charm that abides there, and the Grewgious-Bazzard- 
Drood dinner with the two delightful waiters, and its appetizing menu 
of soup, made-dish, joint, and * goose or turkey or any little stuffed 
thing of that sort ” not to speak of the ruby, straw-coloured, and golden 
drinks, and the “ coffee interest,’ and the fog outside to enhance 
it all, has a snugness and completeness that is of Dickens at his best. 
Grewgious himself is a triumph. Meet the man in business, and you'd 
think what a dry old stick! More than most he bears the indefinable 
stamp of Dickens. He could not possibly come out of anybody else’s 
novels. 

Then there is that wholly enchanting Magic Beanstalk Country. 
Dickens discovers this wonderful territory w ith a shout of Joy, as it 
were, and an inward dumb amazement, I fancy, at the lateness of his 
find. ~ Yes,” said Dickens in effect, addressing his readers, “* I grant 
you the children’s Magic Beanstalk Country is largely fanciful, but 
don't be a silly Gradgrind lot and run away with the idea that there’s 
no such place. T here is. A most delightful spot. Come up and look 
atit. Softly now! Follow my dainty Rosa, and my brown and breezy 
sailor stealing those sidelong glances at each other as they cross the 
pav ement and mount the stairs. And here we are! No ogres in this 
Magic Beanstalk Country ; on the contrary it is a veritable refuge 
from ogres. Kvery thing trim, compact, and shipshape as heart 
could wish. How does it strike you !” 

The delighted surprise and sudden rapture in the maiden’s heart will 
serve for answer. (Mind you, it’s not properly a country till the maiden 
vets there—you can’t have a country with one inhabitant). As surprise 
and rapture searcely understood as yet, but with wonderful possibilities. 
That’s where the sly word “ ‘Magic ” comes in. Amazing that anyone 
should doubt for a moment that Dickens meant these two to wed. 
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Alas, he did not live long enough to do more than plant a few flags in 
the new territory, but I feel sure he did not ultimately mean to confine. 
its application simply to Rosa and Tartar, and one set of chambers in 
Staple Inn. I fancy he meant to show that the Beanstalk Land is 
that home of entrancement wherein all true lovers dwell. So long may 
it flourish ! 

Dickens’s mind was undoubtedly quite bright when he penned this 
tale of death, even perhaps to a point beyond his ordinary ; maybe 
it was a sort of mental rebound from the grimness of his theme. Not 
since the days when he wrote, ‘‘ Poor Madame Mantaline wrung her 
hands for grief, and rung the bell for her husband ; which done, she 
fell into a chair and a fainting fit simultaneously ” had he been in such 
a humour for punning. He writes of plum buns and plump bumptious- 
ness, of incubus and pen-and-incubus, while he makes Grewgious 
perpetrate a sort of pun on the word * extremity,’ and Crisparkle one 
on the word “ adverse.” It is to be regretted, however, that he let 
his lightheartedness run away with him in his portrait of Sapsea, 
who is so pronounced a caricature that he is simply out of drawing 
altogether, while as to his epitaph, that would have been wild burlesque 
if met with in the pages of Pickwick. No good purpose is served 
by blinking the fact that Sapsea is the very dregs of Dickens’s comic 
genius. Hugely better done than Sapsea is Durdles, whose hazy state 
of living on the exact border-line that divides civility from incivility 
wants very nice doing, and gets it. Another first-rate character, 
done with every sign of genius unimpaired, is the Opium Woman, who, 
with her coughs and croaks, and lungs “‘ wore away to cabbage nets,” 
certainly seems a presentment from life first-hand. As for the Billic- 
kin, she is worthy to live in the same street with Mrs. Raddle. One 
could not give her higher praise than that. 

To touch on controversial matters, it is amazing to find that the idea 
that Drood is not murdered still lingers in certain minds. Surely the 
weight of external evidence for Drood’s death, so compactly brought 
together in Sir William Nicoll’s book, is not to be ignored. But to my 
mind, as to Sir William Nicoll’s, the internal evidence is just as strong. 
Without parading this in full, I would merely ask doubting readers to 
ponder over the Opium Woman’s words to Drood, and to note that 
in this story with its strange likeness to Macbeth, the part she plays in 
her meeting with Drood is very much akin to that of the witches, 
with the main difference that it is the victim who is waylaid instead 
of the murderer. 

“The proverb says that threatened men live long,” he tells her 
lightly. : ; 

** Then Ned—so threatened is he, wherever he may be while I am 
a-talking to you, deary—should live to all eternity!” replies the 
woman. 

And then, a few lines later on, the last passage that deals with the 
living Drood (the italics being mine); “the woman’s words are in 
the rising wind, in the angry sky, in the troubled water, in the flickering 
lights. There is some solemn echo of them even in the Cathedral 
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chime, which strikes a sudden surprise to his heart as he turns in, 
under the archway of the gatehouse.” 

Impossible for Dickens, without actually telling us, to have suggested 
murder more forcibly than in that “strikes . . . to his heart.” 
All the strength, all the sincerity, all the honest purpose of the man 
were behind these passages, and I would as soon think of doubting the 
murder of Drood as I would the rising of the sun to-morrow 
morning. 

A word as to Datchery. To those who find the Helena theory 
distressing—as well they may, and who yet cannot quite bring them- 
selves to see Bazzard in the part, I suggest a fresh solution as a solacing 
refuge for the tortured mind from horrid doubt. It may perhaps not 
be the true one, but it has the merit of being like a certain cocoa, 
** grateful and comforting.”” Lor! as Mrs. Boffin used to say, let's 
be comfortable. It involves no dreadful strain on the part of the reader 
to see the actor in the part ; in fact no one, near or far, in the Drood 
horizon could slip into the character half so easily. I suggest that 
Datchery might eventually turn out to be no other than Dickens him- 
self (or say, rather, some editorial presence who should vaguely stand 
for him) somewhat after the fashion of Master Humphrey, who after 
relating the story of Little Nell, calmly turned round and declared 
himself the Single Gentleman. Just consider it! There is precedence 
in the Seven Poor Travellers, another story of Rochester, for Dickens 
putting himself into a piece of fiction. There is reason inasmuch as 
having recently said farewell for ever to “* these garish lights” the 
idea of showing himself acting in print instead might come to hold 
attraction for him. There is argument to be found in Forster’s state- 
ment that the last chapters were to be written in the condemned 
cell, which might be taken to imply that Dickens was to be shown in 
the cell elaborately eliciting from Jasper and writing down the result 
then and there. (If Jasper is supposed to write them himself, where 
does Forster’s elaborate eliciting come in!) Moreover Jasper is shown 
turning out such a Frankenstein’s monster of a character that there 
seems a positive call for his creator into the story to cope with him. 
Who else could stand by the doomed wretch in the last phase but the 
all-understanding genius of boundless sympathy. Would not the 
rest all shrink from him appalled ? Surely some note, however faint, 
of sympathy was to be sounded, some recalling of old days before 
Jasper took to carving demons out of his heart, some recognition of 
vood that had been in him long ago . . . Here are grounds, I 
think, on which a theory might be formulated. 

In conclusion. let me draw attention to the fact that, either by acci- 
dent or design, the name Dick Datchery is a sort of Dickensian inversion 
of the name Charles Dickens. Dick suggests Dickens, while Datchery 
aives us more than a smack of Charles, the syllable * cher,” beine 
clear half-way towards it. You may search a Dickens dictionary 
from end to end without coming on another name with so much odd 
suvgestion of the novelist’s own. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS. 
CIX. 


AN ACROSTIC EPITAPH 
** (\HARM’D Sleeper,” tho’ thy teeming brain be still’d, 

Hush’d the bright thought, and cold the busy hand, 
All powerful stall art thou, -to thrill the strong man’s heart 
** Regardless of his woe,” to make the mourner smile, 
Leaving thy ‘‘ mystery’ unsolved for us—too sad 
Kpitome—whilst thou to solve that mystery of mysteries 
Stern death—hath left us weeping here. 


Death claimed thee, and the Abbey claimed thee too, 
In Westminster thou’rt laid amidst its kings, 
Conveyed thereto in all simplicity, no pomp, no State for thee, 
King of our hearts—thy bier bestrewn with flowers, 
Emblems of fading hfe—tho’ thou hast decked the world with 
flowers 
No time can fade—e’en thousands yet unborn 
Shall weep and smile, o’er thy rare fantasies of joy and woe. 
From a photographic memorial card, SW, 
Published by W. H. Gilbert Tate, 1870. 


DICKENS, SUPER-EDITOR 


By T. W. HILL 


\ R. PERCY FITZGERALD has written a massive volume* on 
a his memories of Charles Dickens, and it is a very remarkable 
book. Remarkable as coming from a writer of great age—the author 
is in his eightieth year—who nevertheless retains all the vivacity of 
his early work. It is little short of extraordinary that Mr. Fitzgerald's 
style gives evidence of as youthful and buoyant a nature as one might 
be led to expect from an author at the beginning of his career. The 
book under notice possesses a value beyond that of any similar 
collection of notes regarding Dickens inasmuch as although it deals 
largely with the great novelist’s writings in periodical literature rather 
than with his better-known role as a writer of fiction, it approaches the 
subject from a somewhat different standpoint than that of previous 
efforts in the same field. A year or two ago Mr. Lehmann published 
an excellent record of Dickens’s work as an editor, but dealt with the 
subject rather as an historian. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, was one of 
Dickens’s “young men’’—he calls himself a ** pupil °—and_ not 
without some foundation, for, from the very beginning of their asso- 
ciation, Mr. Fitzgerald, in common with every one with whom Dickens 
came in contact, was constantly learning something from the novelist 
and editor, something which Dickens was ever ready and willing to 
impart. He therefore is able to give us a picture of the inner working 

* Memories of Charles Dickens by Terey Fitzgerald, P.S.A. Ilustrated. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. net. 
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of a periodical and it is easy, aided by his fluent and familiar style of 
writing, to imagine oneself actually sitting in the editorial room 
watching Dickens and his staff at work. 

The volume before us contains a great deal of fresh information as 
to Dickens’s methods as an editor, and also gives a perfectly delightful 
picture of Dickens in his most intimate relations with his fellow- 
workers. Mr. Fitzgerald had the advantage of fifteen years’ associa- 
tion—(think of it, oh, modern Dickens enthusiasts, think of fifteen 
years in close touch with your idol)—and has much to tell us of his 
charming ways. How he encouraged the young aspirant, checked 
the exuberant, guided the errant, lashed (lightly) the lazy, helped 
those who wanted it, and declined with thanks as though he were 
conferring a favour. 

Mr. Fitzgerald shows how the inception of a periodical journal 
had been simmering in Dickens’s mind for years before the publication 
of the first number of ‘““ Household Words” in 1850, and comes to 
the conclusion that this method of speaking to the English public 
had two sources—one, the provision of an adequate income for his 
crowing family, and the other the need of an outlet for his super- 
abundant natural energy, “ a writer ever on the watch for innumerable 
personal and descriptive sketches, all owing to that ceaseless fertility 
of his mind, which when it had conceived a speculation of humorous 
fancy was compelled to set it down at once and give it permanence. 
This fertility of his was due to the feeling of creation in which he 
found delight. . . . Did he feel indignant at a crying abuse, he 
sat down and wrote. Did he note an absurdity, he sat down and 
wrote sarcastically. Did he take pleasure in an amusing or grotesque 
scene which suited his feelings, he must sketch it. . . . Boz’s in- 
fluence is . . . not merely in his own written contributions, but in 
the direction, the suggestion, the inspiration of others.” 

It is remarked that “‘a biography of Dickens could be fashioned 
from a scanty study of his two journals (which ran altogether for 
twenty years), where he bares his heart and displays without stint 
his boyhood adventures, thoughts, feelings.” 

The latter part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s big volume is given to chat of 
a rather discursive kind about the contributors to the two journals, 
‘* Household Words” and “ All the Year Round.’’ Here again the 
author speaks from inner knowledge and, though some of his stories 
have been told before, the modern reader may well envy the narrator 
the wonderful opportunities he had for mixing with the giants of other 
days. Here are a few of the people with whom Mr. Fitzgerald was in 
constant intercourse, and of whom he discourses pleasantly :—Sala, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Miss Procter, Edmund Yates, William and Mary Howitt, Florence 
Marryat, Coventry Patmore, Lever, James Payn, Trollope, and W. H. 
Wills. 

Finally, mention must be made of the chapters, full of most delightful 
anecdote told in Mr. Fitzgerald’s inimitable manner, dealing with 
Carlyle, Forster, and Lytton. How any one of us would like to have 
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been privileged to be of the small dinner party at Forster’s house, 
consisting of Forster himself, Dickens, Carlyle, and Fitzgerald. No 


’ wonder the author gloats over his memories. The book is rather 


large to handle, but is one that no disciple of Dickens can afford to 
overlook, as it gives an intimate portrait of the immortal Boz, un- 
attainable nowadays from any other source. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LITTLE BETHEL AND THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Sir,—It is pleasant to learn from Mr. Allbut’s letter in the Novem- 
ber issue that my article in the October Dickensian is (with the 
exception of its closing paragraph) acceptable in its arguments and 
conclusions to the distinguished author of “ Rambles in Dickens 
Land,” and, if I may be allowed to do so, I would like to support 
Mr. Tyrrell’s expression of a hope that he (Mr. Allbut) will tell us 
more about the “‘ lady personally acquainted with the great novelist ”’ 
who was taken by Dickens himself to Green Street. 

My mention of Mr. Allbut’s name arose out of the perusal of an 
Editorial note in an outside edition of The Old Curiosity Shop in 
which the “‘ Green Street’ theory is challenged. It did not occur to 
me at the time to re-consult the ‘“‘ Rambles.” I came to my con- 
clusions independently of the *‘ Rambles ” and in spite of the editorial 
note mentioned, and I am still in the dark as to whether or no the 
Orange Street Chapel has ever been associated by anyone else but 
myself with “* Little Bethel.’ It is of importance to settle, as far 
as it can be settled, the site of the “Shop.” If Mr. Allbut could see 
his way to supplement his statement about the lady, and if Mr. 


_ Tyrrell could resurrect a photograph of the Green Street of the past 


and another of the chapel (it is now almost demolished), a most 
valuable contribution to ‘‘O.C.S.” generalia might be secured for 
The Dickensian. Mr. Allbut’s reminder that Dick Swiveller lived 
near Drury Lane might also be supplemented by another that, latcr 
on, he probably lived nearer to, if not in, the city (“towards the 
city’ from the notary’s office direction.—Chap. LXY.) during his 
Bevis Marks days and afterwards. 

The object of this present letter, however, is chiefly to express 


/ surprise that iny closing paragraph should have caused regret to 


Mr. Allbut. Nothing that I, or any living man, could now write 
would lessen the fragrance of the memory of the venerable and saintly 
John Angell James, and I trust your readers’ will do me the favour of 


‘| re-reading my reference to him before sharing in Mr. Allbut’s regret. 


The best (as also the worst) of us suffer from the defects of our 


, Virtues, and Angell James and in a perhaps greater degree Dr. Dale. 


{whom Mr. Allbut also mentions,) were no exceptions to the general 
rule. My reference to the Carr’s Lane pastor was no * casual ”’ one. 


TI could quote authoritative chapter and verse for the statements | 
made. He lived before my time, but his personal influence upon my 


father was very great and abiding, and although I never saw hin, 
I grew up from childhood, and have always remained, faithful to the 
family devotion to his memory. The beautiful Gothic chapel I 


referred to was Angell James’s own Jubilee Chapel. The first child 
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to be christened in it was an elder sister of my own, and Angell James 
performed the ceremony. My father and mother were among the 
first half-dozen members who formed the nucleus of the new church 
in 1856, and the former at his death in 1890 had been a deacon there 
for very many years. Angell James’s memory still commands such 
universal respect that I never imagined for a moment that the 
relation of a well-known anecdote about him would cause regret to 
anyone, and sincerely hope that my alleged “casual or indifferent 
reference ”’ to him will now be accepted in the spirit in which it was 
made. I, for one, like him all the better for the perfectly pardonable 
weakness mentioned. To my mind his “sacred place’? in the 
‘chronicles of eld” is rendered the more secure by reason of this 
touch of humanity bringing him nearer to us of to-day. 
Yours faithfully, 
27 Longton Grove, Witmor CORFIELD. 
Sydenham, S.E. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND GREEN STREET 


Sir,—May I occupy a brief space in reply to the queries of my 
good friend Mr. Tyrrell which appear in the Editorial Correspondence 
of your November number ? 

(1) My Piccadilly publisher (1899) considered that all arrangements 
for illustration to ‘‘ Rambles in Dickens-Land’* should be left 
entirely to his discretion, and I had to submit to a wigging on the 
part of the ‘‘ Daily News” in consequence; but I do not therefore 
in any way hold myself responsible for the presentment of the spurious 
Old Curiosity Shop in question. 

(2) I am afraid my reply in this connection will not be satisfactory, 
and can only plead for pardon if, like Wilkie Collins’s Miss Jethro, 
“I say No.’ Acknowledging Mr. Tyrrell’s assurance of his personal 
acceptance of the bona fides of my statement, I am obliged to decline 
mention of the name of the lady referred to. The information given 
(nineteen years since, and first published by permission in my 1894 
edition) was strictly private, and has never been disputed. But I 
regret its parenthetical setting, now rightly complained of. 

Allow me to refer all who may be interested'to an article in The 
Dickensian, Vol. VI., page 44 (February 1910), descriptive of: my 
visit to No. 10 Green Street—the Old Curiosity Shop as aforetime 
existing—and reminiscent of an interview with the old proprietor, 
Mr. Samuels. 

Thus it would seem that Dickens arranged in his own mind a 
central ‘London area for several localities in this most charming 
tale—a district extending from Leicester Square to Drury Lane, 
W.C., boundaries not far apart. 

Yours faithfully, 
Brixton. ROBERT ALLBUT. 


* SAMMY, BEVARE OF VIDDERS ” 

Sir, -L shall be glad of any particulars, including words, of a song 
entitled, ‘Sammy, Bevare of the Vidders,” sung by Mr. Tom Bass, a 
comedian recently deceased. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dublin. JOHN ARDAGH. 
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DINNER AT THE ‘GEORGE AND VULTURE ”’ 


Srr,—The Forest Gate Branch is holding its Annual Dinner at the 
“ George and Vulture,” on Monday, J anuary 8th, and would like to 
extend a hearty invitation to all members and friends of the Dickens 
Fellowship. It is quite an informal gathering, evening dress being 
un-desirable. Tickets for the same may be had upon application to 
the Hon. Secretary, 218 Byron Avenue, Manor Park, E. The price of 
the tickets is 3s. 3d. for members, and 3s. 6d. for non-members. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cas. E. Epson, 
(Hon. Sec.).. 


‘“THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH.” 


Str,—There is no need to wonder from where Dickens got the title for 
his Christmas story, a tale which many have doubtless re-read during 
Christmas time, yet one may wonder if the chirp of the creature was a 
welcome one at his own fireside. Many, especially ladies, have a horror 
of its chirp, and some, on hearing it, forebode death or evil to the house 
in some form or other. In one part of Derbyshire, many years ago, to 
hear the chirp of a cricket on Christmas Eve or Christmas Day was a 
token of good luck to the house and all in it, whilst if the creature 
comes out of its hiding crack, and after a merry chirp jumps over the 
hearthstone, the luck would be extra good throughout the year. As. 
Dickens was so close an observer I wonder if he knew his cricket by 
heart or by hearsay, and if he was well up in cricket folk-lore. The. 
ereature’s cheery chirp is not adaptable to all, and a cricket’s life 
in many houses is a short one, it is hunted to death and children are 
taught to “fear it.” Yet most of our old folk find its cheerful chirp 
most welcome, and possibly such was the case in every home where. 
Dickens lived. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BENALLA.—At the October meeting, Mr. Rossell read an excellent 
paper, interspersed by extracts from David Copperfield, his particular 
study being Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, two of Dickens’s immortal charac- 
ters. Mr. Rossell’s paper was highly appreciated. A _ recitiation 
recently put into rhyme, and published in The Dickensian, entitled 
*- Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness,’” was given by Miss Mawde, 
whose talent for very clever impersonation cannot be disputed. Pathos 
and humour were admirably blended. On November 3rd, Mr. Rossell 
read a paper on Mark Tapley, and readings were given by Mr. Bartrop 
and Mr. Sonergan. 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.).—On October 20th, the Branch met to take 
up the season’s study of Great Expectations, and to develop interest in 
the “Tiny Tim” Fund of St. Luke’s Hospital. The programme 
tor the winter, in addition to the study of the book, will include a 
recital by Mr. Frank Speaight, of London, in January, and an illustrated 
lecture by the President, Mrs. N. P. Otis, in March. In February 
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there will be a special social event commemorative of the great Author’s 
birthday, and to mark the fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Branch. 


BRIGHTON.—There was a large attendance at the Athenzum, 
6th December, when a dramatic recital arranged by the ladies was 
thoroughly enjoyed. The various scenes, which were depicted most 
effectively, were arranged by Miss Russell Davies, who sustained 
three of the characters in her usual finished style. Miss Margaret 
Harrington and Miss Beach were especially successful, and such well- 
known artistes as Miss Doris Mackintosh and Miss Elsie Schmidt were 
excellent. Messrs. Sidney Wickenden and Mr. Willard were well 
suited, and Mr. Richard Norman presented an artistic portrait of Mr. 
John Chester. The programme was as follows :—Scenes from Oliver 
Twist, chap. 40; Rose Maylie, Miss M. Johnson ; Nancy, Miss Russell 
Davies. Recitation, Caddy Jellyby’s Wedding Day, Miss Doris 
Mackintosh. Scenes from Dombey and Son, chap. 37; Major 
Joseph Bagstock, Mr. Willard; Hon. Mrs. Skewton, Miss Russell 
Davies; Edith Granger, Miss Margaret Harrington; Dialogue from 
Little Dorrit, Misses Elsie Schmidt and Lena Elliott. Scenes from 
Barnaby Rudge, chap. 12 and 39, Mr. Chester, Mr. R. D. Norman ; 
Mr. Haredale, Mr. Sydney Wickenden ; Emma Haredale, Miss Russell 
Davies. Scene from Bleak House, Esther Summerson, Miss M. 
Beach; Mr. Guppy, Mr. G. H. Edmonton. The annual treat and 
distribution of garments and toys took place on the 12th December, 
at the Special School, Trafalgar Court. Seventy children sat down 
to tea, and it was evident they came with the full intention to enjoy 
themselves. Miss M. Russell Davies told the little ones a most suit- 
able and funny story which met with keen appreciation, her wonderful 
descriptive powers being well in evidence. The President of the 
Needlework Guild, Miss Geere, distributed warm garments for the 
winter to all the children. The great event of the evening was the 
coming of Father Christmas. How the children cheered when he 
finally entered the schoolroom laden with toys. Mr. Rowland Cowley, 
who personated Santa Claus certainly had his reward. The tea, 
fruit, clothing, and toys were made and provided by the ladies of the 
Branch and syinpathizers. Mrs. Pennifold, the Secretary of the 
Guild, assisted to entertain the children. About 200 garments were 
distributed. Miss Dyer, the Mistress of the School, and her staff 
deserve every encouragement for their trying work in educating these 
afflicted children. 


DUBLIN.—A very enjoyable social evening was held on the 5th 
December in the College Restaurant. The attendance was unusually 
large. In the absence of the President, Sir Charles Cameron, the Chair 
was taken by Mr. M. D. Collins, Vice-President. The musical part of 
the programme was arranged by Miss Ramsay, who is to be congratu- 
lated on the number of talented artistes who contriouted. Selections 
by Miss Cavendish’s Violin Band were greatly appreciated. The 
Misses E. Lawrenson, H. Coath, J. Waterfield, and Wayte, and Messrs. 
Hughes and D. Chart were all heartily applauded for their vocal items, 
whilst Mr. D. Swaine gave a most amnusing reading. 


WHALING ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL.—On November 27th, Mrs. New- 
comer, of the Bethlehem (Pa) U.S.A. Branch, addressed the members 
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on “ Dickens’s influence on Boys and Education,’ which was much 
appreciated. Afterwards, Mrs. Newcomer invited questions, when the: 
small members immediately delivered volleys on every subject relative 
to America, all of which were answered. On December 11th, the 
Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier lectured on ‘* Thackeray and Dickens,”? 


EDINBURGH.—On November 20th, Mr. A. N. Skelton delivered 
a lecture on “ The Genius of Dickens,” which, he said, lay in his pecu- 
liar power of drawing characters ; in this, he had only been excelled 
by Shakespeare, and only equalled by Sir Walter Scott. Lady Dunedin 
presided with much acceptance. The winsome words which she 
then uttered, will remain in the grateful memory of her hearers. On 
December 4th, the next two papers relating to Edwin Drood were 
read. Miss Peterkin, in her choice cluster of characters, ‘‘ Rosa, 
Miss Twinkleton, and Mr. Grewgious,’ showed great delicacy of 
touch, as well as keen penetration. She pointed out how much 
strength there was in Rosa’s character, and how altogether superior 
she was to the women who figure in Pickwick. Mr. Rutherfourd 
Harvey’s sketch of ‘‘ Honeythunder ” was so realistic that one almost 
seemed to hear and see that loud, large man. 


GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting on December 3rd was 
capitally attended. After formal business the meeting voted from 
its funds :—To the Home of Hope for Girls, one guinea; District 
Nursing Society, two guineas; Halfpenny meals fund, two guineas ; 
Picton House Home for Women, one guinea. Thus far they have 
dispersed eight guineas towards charitable objects this session. The 
evening’s programme was then proceeded with, Oliver Twist being 
under consideration. Splendid readings were given by Mr. Chas. 
Fox, Mrs. Farnsworth and Mr. H. Moffatt, and a useful and interesting 
discussion ensued. Thé Chairman remarked how the iron must 
have entered Dickens’s soul when he observed what was going on 
among the poor at the time he wrote Oliver Twist, and the hopeless- 
ness of the children. ‘This was shown up vividly in Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
reading. Cruikshank and others had powerfully interpreted the 
characters in their illustrations, but what the master himself had done 
would tend to make his writings live for ever. Alluding to Fagin, 
Mr. E. J. C. Palmer, amid laughter, said he had never yet come across 
a red-bearded Jew, but the Chairman and others said they were quite 
common in Russia. The members of the Fellowship had a rare treat 
on December 11th, when Mr. Alf. Watkin, F.R.P.S., gave his lantern 
lecture ‘‘ Across England with Little Nell” (Old Curiosity Shop), a 
cordial invitation to all the members to attend being given by the Glou- 
cestershire Photographic Society, under whose auspices the lecture 
had been arranged. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The November meet- 
ing took place at Christ Church Hall, Kenninghall Road, Clapton. 
when Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross read a paper on the “* Waiters in Dickens.”’ 
The Chair was occupied by Miss H. Adler, L.C.C. Mr. Brookes-Cross, 
in the course of his paper, showed the contrast and variety of waiters 
with which the works of Dickens abound, and gave illuminating and 
humorous extracts to illustrate the many points he made. After 
the reading, Mr. Wilfrid Stannard gave three of his admirable Dickens 
recitals, namely, ‘“‘ After the Honeymoon” (Oliver Twist), ‘The 
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Death of Little Nell,” and ‘“‘ Bob Sawyer’s Party,” which were greatly 
enjoyed. 


HASTINGS.—On November 17th a meeting was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel. An excellent programme of music was enjoyed, contributed by 
Miss Eva Weston, Miss Ena Horsey, Mr. Arthur Jones and Mr. Jack 
Cooke. Mr. A. J. Adams, who occupied the chair, gave a reading from 
Little Dorrit. Mr. Luther Smith and Miss Elsie Wood also recited. 


HATFIELD.—On December 4th, the Branch held a large meeting 
in the Public Hall, the occasion being a Pickwick Recital by Mr. 
Frank Speaight, which was listened to with rapt attention by a large 
and very enthusiastic company. Lady Florence Ceci] and the Right 
Hon. Sir T. Vasey Strong (late Lord Mayor of London) were amongst 
the audience. 


HULL.—At the Owen Hall, on November 28th, a lecture entitled 
‘* A Mathematical Romance,’ was given by Mr. C. H. Gore, M.A. 
The President, Mr. T. H. Leahair, presided. The lecturer set out to 
prove that the study of the higher branches of mathematics led, not 
to agnostic thought and cold materialism, but showed the harmony 
and symmetry of natural laws and made more clear the truths of 
science, philosophy and religion. On December 12th, at the Owen 
Hall, a lecture entitled, ** The mysterious element in Dickens,”? was 
given by Miss Hilda Wright. The President (Mr. T. H. Leahair) 
presided. Miss Wright first made reference to the love of mystery, 
-common to us all. The child mind, said the lecturer, is fascinated by 
tales of fairies, elves, and goblins; but in the maturer years these 
illusions are dispelled and generally the world in consequence appears 
less interesting. Charles Dickens, however, retained this love of the 
fanciful and the mysterious throughout his life. As a child he was 
enthralled by Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian Nights, and the 
influence of these two books can be traced throughout his works. 
Many extracts were read with marked elocutionary skill, in support 
of the theory. The lecture was greatly appreciated. * Miss. Eleanor 
Watson, Mrs. Rimann, Mrs. C. E. Holdsworth, and Mr. J. H. Noble 
took part in the discussion. 


LIVERPOOL.—On November 19th, at the Royal Institution, Mr. 
T. N. Philip delivered a clever lecture, ‘‘ Charles Dickens: his abiding 
influence,” briefly reviewing the social evolution since the author's 
early days, and giving an interesting resumé of that period, and the 
conditions and practical training wlich tended to his successes in after 
years. Dickens personality was the living force behind his books. 
The keynote of his success was great joy of living, and his generous 
outlook on life, even his pathos was often shot through with gleams of 
humour. Mr. Philip gave some interesting reminiscenses of the 
author’s associations with Liverpool. Mr. Walter Dexter (of London) 
was present and made a few appropriate remarks. Mr. Edgar A. 
Browne presided. ‘The fortnightly meeting was held on Wednesday, 
December 38rd, at the Royal Institute, Colquitt Street, under the 
Presidency of Mrs. W. B. Helsby. The occasion being a members’ 
night arranged by Mrs. Tuke. Dr. C. Alston Hughes delivered a 
short but very breezy paper entitled, ‘‘ Novels, past and present,” 
during which he made comparisons of the various styles, and ended 
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with a dramatic reading from Rudyard Kipling. Mr. F. A. van 
Gelder followed with a paper entitled, ** A few heroines in Fiction,” 
giving prominence to those of Charles Dickens. Mr. Harry Helsby 
further followed with a paper on ‘‘ The Mirth of Dickens,” pointing 
out the author’s keen sense of the ludicrous, and joy of living, and 
good fellowship, and Mr. Tuke concluded by contributing an interest- 
ing paper on * Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro,’’’ Short criticisms by Messrs. 
Tessimond and Geo. Boothman brought a pleasant evening to a 
close. 


LONDON.—On December 3rd, Mr. Edwin Pugh, delivered a very 
striking lecture on ‘“ Dickens as a Social and Literary force,” before 
a crowded and enthusiastic audience, on the conclusion of which he 
received a great ovation. As Mr. Pugh’s lecture is appearing in our 
pages, comment upon it is unnecessary. A discussion, in which 
many members took part, followed. Mr. B. W. Matz officiated as 
chairman. 


MANCHESTER.—On December 5th, Mr. Albert Nicholson pre- 
sided, and made sympathetic reference to the loss the Branch has 
sustained by the death of Sir William Bailey, its first president, Miss 
Gertrude Thompson, for many years a member of the Council, and Mr. 
Washington Perry, on old member, all of whom had passed away 
since the last meeting. The evening was devoted to papers on Bleak 
House, Mr. G. F. Gadd led off with a comprehensive survey of 
* The Chancery Fog.’* He was followed by Miss A. Parker, who gave 
an interesting sketch of Harold Skimpole. Miss Doris K. Burman 
gave a well-arranged paper on Esther Summerson, while Mr. J. Lincoln 
poured out the vials of his wrath over the unfortunate head of “‘ A 
Young Gentleman of the name of Guppy.” Mrs. Laurence Clay 
gave two recitals in her inimitable style ; her selections being ‘‘ Poor 
Jo” and ~ Miss Flite.” The evening was brought to a close with a 
paper on ~~ Mrs. Jellyby,” contributed by Mr. P. J. Furber, of Whit- 
church, and read in his absence by the Hon. Secretary. There. was 
a good attendance, and the session is going with aswing. The birthday 
will be celebrated by the holding of a Dickens Exhibition, the proceeds 
to be devoted to the Manchester Blind Aid Society. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The second of the November fortnightlies (con- 
clusion of the discussion of Old Curiosity Shop characters) proved 
quite a “ ladies’ evening.” Miss D. Oswald opened with a series of 
well-grouped studies bringing mainly to the fore either Dick Swiveller 
or Quilp, for the latter of whom was sounded a note of pity. Miss 
Ford, who however, failed to see any redeeming feature in the mannikin- 
monster, gave some further artistic summarizations, including the 
members of the Brass family, and was followed by Miss Orme and 
others. ‘‘ Mr. Micawber Redivivus,” the subject of the paper 
given by Mr. C. Bonnell, on December 2nd, its inspiration a curious 
and little-known volume with that title, running to some 120 pages 
ot letterpress and supplemented by no less than twenty-one full-page 
illustrations, which was issued about thirty years ago at the phenom- 
enally small price of sixpence in picture cloth boards. The great 
rarity of this work among collectors, though it is doubtless one of the 
most ambitious pieces of Midlands ‘“‘ Dickensiana’’ ever evolved— 
a real Derbyshire droll— is to be accounted for by the fact that nearly 
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all the copies were suddenly cremated. The further adventures of 
the illustrious Wilkins, back in England after the wreck of his new- 
found fortune at Port Middleboy, are therein recorded by one, 
-* Jonathan Coalfield.’®? Professor Masson has said, ‘“‘ There never was 
a Micawber exactly as he appears in the pages of Dickens, but Mhi- 
cawberism pervades nature through and through,” and a goodly num- 
ber of our members were participants in the second “‘ forty-five” of 
the game with this typical ‘‘ football of the fates.” 


PHILADELPHIA.—The opening meeting of the season was held at 
the Hotel Walton, October 22nd. Vice-President, Thomas, K. Ober, 
occupied the Chair, and presented to the President, Hon. John M. 
Patterson, who during the summer was appointed a judge of the 
Common Pleas Courts, a handsome floral emblem expressive of the 
members’ good wishes for his success upon the bench. Judge Patterson 
replied in his usually happy manner, thanking his fellow Dickensians for 
their token of affection and goodwill, and pledging his best efforts to 
realize all their high expectations of him in his new position. Mr. 
Charles Sessler gave an address on a Visit to Mrs. Kate Perugini, and 
a supper at the George and Vulture. He described with minuteness 
a visit made to Mrs. Perugini, arranged by Mr. B. W. Matz, on the 
afternoon of June 20th last, in the company of Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 
Thompson. Mr. Sessler spoke enthusiastically of Mrs. Perugini’s 
charming presence, and the cordiality of her reception. Mr. Sessler 
concluded by telling of the supper given at the George and Vulture 
to the overseas visitors by members of the London Council, a full 
account of which appeared in the August Dickensian. Mr. J. K. 
Thompson read a paper entitled ‘* In Dickensland,”’ in which he related 
some of the impressions and experiences resulting from his recent 
visit to London. He paid a warm tribute to members of the London 
Council for the heartiness of their reception, and was especially grateful 
to one member whose courtesy and kind hospitality had done so much 
to make his visit a pleasant and loving memory. He described: visits 
to Chigwell, and the borough, and concluded with an account of an 
afternoon’s tour among Dickens landmarks in the company of members 
of the Nottingham Branch. The final number on the programme 
was a delightful reading of the ‘*‘ Dinner at Todgers’s,” by Mr. John P. 
Coughlin. At the November meeting, an address was given by Rev. 
Russell H. Conwell, D.D. When a young man, Dr. Conwell, as a 
reporter on the New York Tribune, had two interviews with Dickens 
at Gad’s Hill. ‘The first took place in the late sixties, and the second 
in May 1870, for the purpose of inviting Boz to give another series of 
readings in America. Finding no encouragement for the mission upon 
which he came, Conwell changed the line of his questioning and soon 
the great author was giving opinions on other subjects. America, 
democracy, the ideal home life, his books, especially Little Dorrit, 
which he said he was more familiar with, than any other of his books, 
and the humour of Artemus Ward, were touched upon. A prophetic, 
as well as pathetic, incident marked the parting of the young 
reporter and the master of Gad’s Hill that day. On rising to go, 
Conwell said, ‘‘ I am going to the Continent and will return in about 
two weeks, when I will again call upon you. You may reconsider 
your decision about America.’’ Pointing to portions of the manuscripts 
of Edwin Drood that lay upon his writing table, for the interview 
took place in the Chalet, Dickens replied, ‘** No, I will not reconsider 
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it, I am now staggering over these sheets, and you will not see me 
again.” Conwell and a reporter for the London ‘“ Times,’’ were con- 
cealed in one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey the morning of the 
funeral, having gained access by bribing an attendant. They could 
not see anything, but heard all, and he recalled the wonderful and 
solemn strains of the organ as the procession entered, and repeated the 
brief remarks of Dean Stanley uttered at the close of the burial 
service. Other numbers on the programme were a paper on “ A Day 
at Rochester and Gad’s Hill,” by J. K. Thompson ; reading, ‘“ A 
Child’s Dream of a Star,’ by Percival S. Woodin; and ‘“ The Ivy 
Green,” and other vocal selections by Mrs. Gertrude Hayden Fernley, 
Miss de Sano being the accompanist. 


PLYMOUTH.—-A very enjoyable meeting took place on November 
24th, at the Mikado Cafe, the programme being arranged by Mrs. John 
Foot. Readings from Dickens were given by Mrs. Wyatt, ‘“ Bella 
Wilfer’s Wedding Breakfast ;*? Dr. W. Waterfield, scenes from 
David Copperfield; Mr. R. Rugg Monk, J.P., selection from Great 
Expectations, and Mr. McCluskey, ** Mr. Pickwick’s Adventure with the 
Lady in the Yellow Curl Papers.’ Songs were given by Miss Elsie 
Foot, Mr. Stanley Foot, and Mr. Fernley Pope, and pianoforte selections 
by the Misses Elsie and Ida Foot. The room was crowded. A collect- 
tion was made for the ** Tiny Tim Tea,” which will be held early in 
January. On December 8th, Mr. R. E. Pengelly, gave a second paper 
on ** The Child Characters of Dickens,’’ which was well received. Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, the President of the Branch, was in the Chair on 
both occasions. 


SHEFFIELD.—On November 20th, Mr. Frank Speaight gave a 
recital of “* Nicholas Nickleby,’ in the Montgomery Hall. Mr. 
Speaight has made a name for himself in the city and on this occasion 
he attracted a large audience who thoroughly appreciated his most 
artistic performance. On December lst, Mr. Cuming Walters paid 
his fourth visit to this Branch, when he gave his lecture entitled 
Dickens and the unseen World.” It is doubtful if Mr. Walters’ 
previous lectures have roused such interest and discussion as this one 
has done. Whenever two or more of the members meet they are sure 
to refer to it, and Mr. Walters is to be congratulated on providing 
such fruitful food for discussion. The President, Councillor G. E. 
Stembridge, presided. On December 12th, a debate on Nicholas 
Nickleby organised by Mr. Harry Monks, was very much enjoyed. 
‘Ralph Nickleby’ provided the chief scope for discussion. Mr. 
Monks most cleverly and ingeniously proved—or so he said—that this 
gentleman has been sadly maligned and that though his disposition had 
heen soured and warped by circumstances he was, on the whole, ‘* not 
half a bad sort.’’ Mr Monks read passages from the book to uphold his 
assertion, Mr. Paul Keeton was most prominent in the opposition to this 
assertion and vigorously upheld the idea that Ralph Nickleby was a vil- 
lain of very deep dye. Mr. Alan Whitworth and Miss Roza Gray spoke 
in appreciation of John Browdie ; Miss Swift read a short paper on 
‘‘ Squeers,”” and Mr. Johnson gave an appreciation and defence ot 
‘**Nicholas”” himself of whom Mr. Monks had spoken somewhat 
slightingly. Mr. Sidney Seed gave as a recital, “ Squeers’ open 
School,’? and Mrs. Bagnall read * The rise and fall of Miss Knags’ 
friendship for Kate Nickleby.” Mr. Monks responded, and if his 
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audience did not agree with him they heartily thanked him for an 
interesting evening. On December 15th, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Wm. F. Bagnall, read a paper on A Christmas Carol and The Chimes, 
at Westgate, Rotherham, which was well received. 


STOCKPORT.—On December 8th, a series of character studies 
from David Copperfield was presented by Mr. Fletcher (David and the 
Waiter), Mr. C. H. Carrington (Miss Mowcher), Miss Wild (Clara 
Peggotty), Mr. J. E. Tomlin (Dan’] Peggoty), and Mr. Hatfield gave a 
most interesting account of ‘‘ Dickens in love.” One of the features 
of the evening was that the majority of those present wore some kind 
of badge, indicating some character, scene or well-known quotation 
from the novel. A prize was offered for the member who succeeded 
in obtaining the most clues. 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—At the October meeting a Pickwickian pro- 
eramme was presented, and proved to be most interesting. Mr. F. G. 
Crouch presided. The Rev. George Walters opened the meeting with 
a reading of Mr. Leo Hunter’s call on Mr. Pickwick, and continuing 
with the memorable quarrel between Mr. Tupman and Mr. Pickwick ; 
Mr. Everard Digby read a witty paper, entitled. ‘“‘Cupid and Mr. 
Pickwick,’ and Mr. H. D. Jennings recited “‘Sam Weller’s Valentine.” 
Mr. W. B. Rodd’s paper concerning the ‘‘ Popularity of Pickwick” 
containing much solid information of great interest to Dickens lovers, 
being, for the most part, little known, was read by Mrs. C. A. Peterson. 
Mr. A. R. Bailey recited “‘ Sergeant Buzfuz’s Address.” 


TOTTENHAM.—The inaugural meeting took place on November 
27th, when Prof. W. Miles, the well-known Dickensian Reciter gave a 
delightful series of Recitals to a large and appreciative audience in the 
museum of Bruce Castle. The Rev. Denton Jones, of Tottenham 
Parish Church, took the chair, and was supported by Mr. B. W. Matz, 
Mr. W. Dexter, Mr. 8S. Marriott, and Mr. Wm. Miller, all of whom 
addressed the-meeting. : 


WINCHESTER.—There was an excellent assemblage of Members 
at the opening Meeting of the Winchester Branch which was held on 
November 3rd, when the Chair was taken by the President, the Rev. 
W. A. C. Chevalier, of Netley Abbey. The Rev. Canon Vaughan, M.A., 
delivered a very eloquent and instructive address, in the course of which 
he gave a lucid analysis of the life of Dickens and dealt in a comprehen- 
sive survey with his chief works. On December Ist the Rev. W. A. C. 
Chevalier gave a very eloquent and interesting address interspersed 
with appropriate readings, on “ Dickens and Christmas.’? The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. H. M. Gilbert, the chairman of the 
Committee. 


WINNIPEG.—Convocation Hall, Manitoba College, was packed 
to the doors when this Branch held the most successful meeting since 
the Branch was formed. The programme was wide and varied enough 
to suit all tastes, and was received with an enthusiasm that speaks 
well for the future of the Fellowship in a musical as well as a literary 
sense. The entertainment was opened by the Dickens march played by 
Miss Malcolm, which was heartily received. J. Bruce Walker was in his 
usual happy vein in some humourous readings from Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Mrs. Tustin gave some scenes from Oliver Twist in a true artistic man- 
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ner. But without doubt the premier honours again went to Mr. 

_ Condor, the dramatic director of the Dickens’s Players. Besides giving 
Sergeant Buzfuz, and Little Nell’s Grandfather, he presented, 
amongst other characters, Grandfather Smallweed, and Mr. 
Mantallini; Mr. Condor in this last part was worthy of the best 
legitimate drama either of the amateur or professional stage. A two- 
act sketch from David Copperfield, by the Dickens’ Players, repre- 
senting the runaway of the tiny hero, and the interview of his erstwhile 
guardians with his new-found friend, Betsy Trotwood, was then 
presented. Miss Deverell portrayed this character beautifully, and 
naturally, and Mr. Luce was at his best in the mimicry necessary to 
interpret the simple, weak-minded, but amiable character of Mr. 
Dick. Norman Hall and Mrs. Hayes gave a good representation of 
the hard-hearted Murdstones, and Master L. Condor made a good 
juvenile David Copperfield. On November 26th, Mr. H. G. Wade 
gave a lantern Jecture on ‘* Dickens’s Originals,” at the Portage 
Collegiate Institute and received a great reception for a very notable 
and successful discourse. He took the opportunity of speaking of the 
work of the Dickens Fellowship. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—A Dramatic and Musical 
Entertainment was given on December 11th, at the Masonic Hall, 
Sheriff Fyfe presiding. All the performances were well received. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Dombey and Son; David Copperfield; Christmas Stories with all 
the original illustrations. The Universal Edition. London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net, each volume. 

Charles Dickens, by G. K. Chesterton. New Edition. London : 
Methuen and Co., Is. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


* The Fat Boy’s Discovery.” Cartoon by R. C. Pall Mall Gazette 
November 24. 

** Dickens and Christmas,” by G. Ix. Chesterton; “Dickens in 
France,” by T. De Wyzewa; ~ Dickens and Music ;”’ *‘* Dickens and 
the Modern Woman,” by Margaret Haiilton ; ** Dickens and Charity.” 
by C. Sheridan Jones; and numerous Dickens illustrations.  Lvery- 
man Christmas Number, December 5. 

“Dickens and Christmas,’ lecture by the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier. 
Hampshire Observer, December 6. 

«Mr. H. F. Dickens on his father.” British Weekly, December 11. 

‘“Who Murdered Edwin Drood?” Daily News, December 6. 

| Morning Post and Manchester Guardian, December 15. Daily Mail, 
December 22. 
A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, retold in pictures by Arthur 
’ {T: Keller.” Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal, Xmas No. 
«© Who was Datchery?” by Wilmot Corfield. Saturday Review, Dec. 13. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JANUARY 
All meetings take place at 8 o'clock except where otherwise stated. 


2, Hull: Dramatie Sketches, etc., at Owen Hall. 
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16. 


zt). 


30, 


Brighton: Lecture—Dickens Abroad: experiences and in- 
fluences of Foreign Travel, by Mr. J. Cuming Walters. at 
Athenzum Hall. 

London : ‘‘ The Trial of John Jasper for the murder of Edwin 
Drood.” Counsel for the Prosecution: Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters. Counsel for the Defence: Mr. Cecil Chesterton. 
Judge: Mr. G. K. Chesterton. At the King’s Hall, Covent 
Garden, at 7 o’clock. See page 10. 

Bristol: Conversazione at All Saint’s Hall, Clifton. 

Dublin: Short Papers on Oliver Twist, at Collins’s Restaurant. 

Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8-15. 

Forest Gate: Annual Dinner at the ‘‘ George and Vulture.” 

West London: Readings from David Copperfield at Municipal 
Buildings, Ealing. 

Lancaster: Dramatic Performance. 

Stockport : Recital from David Copperfield, by Mr. J. E. Tomlin. 

Nottingham : New Year’s Conversazione at Mechanics’ Institute. 

Redditch: Readings from Nicholas Nickleby, at Almshouses. 

Hackney : Lecture—‘* The Elizabethan Drama.” By Councillor 
Wm. Ray, L.C.C., at Lecture Hall, United Methodist Free 
Church, Pembury Grove. 

Edinburgh: ‘‘The Humour of Edwin Drood,’ by Miss M. 
Benvie and * Neville and Helena Landless,” by Miss A. C. 
Eeles, at Goold Hall. 

Hatfield: Whist Drive. 

Hull: ** Dickens’s Message,” by Mr. R. J. Burden, at Owen Hall. 

Glasgow : Lecture—*‘ Inns in Dickens Land,” by Mr. W. Mackay, 
at Accountants’ Hall. 

Toronto: Dramatic Scenes at Forester’s Hall, at 8-15. 

Manchester: Papers by Miss M. G. Walker, Mr. Julian Peacock. 
and Mr. H. Hulme, at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 

Sheftield : Conversazione at Cutlers’ Hall. 

Montreal: “Fiction and Reality in the Art of Dickens,” by 
Professor Stephen Leacock, at Victoria Hall. 

Forest Gate: Reading Circle at Earlham Hall. 

Bristol: ‘* Edwin Drood,” by Mr. A. G. W. Tonkin, at All 
Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 

Dublin: Whist Drive at Collins’s Restaurant. 

Southend: The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 15 minute Papers by 
members, at Trinity Church Hall. 

Birminghain : Lecture—** The Repertory Theatre,’ by Mr. John 
Drinkwater, at Queen’s College, at 7-30. 

Nottingham: Papers by Miss Orme and Mr. A. Derry, at 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Montreal: Recital ** Micawber,” by Mr. Frank Speaight. at 
Victoria Hall, 

Edinburgh: ‘‘ Charles Dickens as a Moral Power,’ by Revd. 
E. B. Drummond, at Goold Hall. 

Tottenham: Recitals by Mr. Wilfrid Stannard at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Black Boy Lane. 

Sheffield : Lecture, ‘Some Dickens Friends and Folks,’ by Mr. 
C. E. Van Noorden, at Cutlers’ Hall. 

Hull: © A Dickensian Causerie,” at Owen Hall. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP. 
KING'S HALL, savin chitin, 


ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7TH, 1914, | 


WILL BE HELD a sever Se ie IN THE FORM OF 


A TRIAL OF JOHN JASPER 


FOR THE 


OF EDWIN DROOD. 
Judge Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Counsel for Prosecution . Mr. J. CUMING WALTERS & Mr. B. W. MATZ. 
Counsel for Defence Mr. CECIL CHESTERTON & Mr W.WALTER CROTCH. 


The Jury will consjat of the following: 


Max Pemberton. W. L. Courtney. Edwin Pugh. Wm. De Morgan. 
Coulson Kernahan. Francesco Berger. W. W. Jacobs. Ridgwell Cullum. 
Sir Edward Russell. Tom Gallon. Arthur Morrison. Hilaire Belloc. 


Raymond Paton. 
COMMENCING AT 7 O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 


Members can obtain Tickets from the Secretary, The Dickens Fellowship, 33, Craven Street. Strand, W.C. 
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